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LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS.* 


Tue lives of celebrated travellers !—Reader, trust not this title-page. 
It is inviting,—but it is delusive. There are no lives, properly so 
called, in the volume. Read the volume, if you will ;—we recom- 
mend you to read it; the time will be well spent ;—but do not expect 
to find biography. You will find a summary of the travels of ten 
celebrated men; they will give you much entertainment; and when 
you close the book, it will be with a desire to turn to the originals ; 
but you will find no account of their youth, or their domestic habits. 
We have no disposition to quarrel with the volume before us, for 
for what it is, but why does it profess to be what it isnot? It needs 
no false colours to make it attractive. Travels are, perhaps, yet more 
generally read than biography; and the rage for novelty which has 
prevailed of late years, makes it improbable that the youth of the 
present day should be familiar with works of so early a date as the 
originals from which this volume is drawn. It is doing no slight 
service to the present generation, to produce proof that books, 
really worth reading, have been published—not only before the last 
season, but before the last century. ‘I want something new,’ says 
the young lady who calls in at a circulating library ;—‘ Send me 
something new,’ says her mamma, in an order to her bookseller. 
* This is quite old, it has been published these twelvemonths.’— 
Little do these seekers after novelty suspect what a quantity of 
entertaining literature lies moth-eaten upon the shelves, and such as 
would be infinitely more new to them, than the very newest publi- 
cation. Let them judge by this little work, misnamed the ‘ Lives 
of Celebrated Travellers.’ It is ‘ entertaining as an Eastern tale,’ 
yet the sources whence it was taken have been open to the public 
for many years,—some for centuries, The subjects are ten, chrono- 
logically arranged, and occupying a period of five centuries :—Wil- 
liam de Rubruquis, born in 1220; Marco Polo, in 1250; Ibn Batuta 
about 1300; Leo Africanus, about 1486; Pietro Della Valle, in 
1586; Jean Babtiste Tavernier, in 1602; Francois Bernier, about 
1624; Sir John Chardin, in 1643; Engelbert Kempfer, in 1651; 
and Henry Maundell, whocommenced his travels in the year 
1695. 

The first, William de Rubruquis, a monk, sent by Louis, com- 
monly called St Louis, of France, upon a mission to convert the 
Khan of Tartary to Christianity, is scarcely worthy of a place 
among the rest; but as he occupies but little space, we will e’en 
leave him where he is, and pass on to the next. Marco Polo is 
one of those travellers who have been reputed to tell more wonders 
than truths. It has generally been the fate of travellers to be 
doubted in proportion to the entertainment they afford. In Polo’s, 
as in Bruce’s case, modern travellers have confirmed some of the 
most extraordinary facts related ; he is no longer doubted, and but 
little read. Yet his travels are singularly amusing. In his time, 
the world had not been enriched by published accounts of travels in 
all parts of the earth ; while yet a youth, he accompanied his father 
and uncle to Tartary; everything was new to him, and his imagina- 
tion was excited by the gorgeous splendour of the Eastern courts. 
His descriptions seem to be accompanied with a continual note of 
admiration; yet there is no empty wonder in them, nothing to 
throw the reader back, and make him feel at a disadvantage; they 
express genuine admiration and pleasure, and a desire that the 
reader should share it with him. Marco enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages. His father and uncle had been some years in the service 
and favour of Kublai Khan, who had sent them on an embassy to 
the Pope. It was on their return to Tartary that Marco accom- 
panied them, and he was no sooner introduced at court, than taken 
under the protection of Kublai Khan, appointed to some office 
about his person, and instructed in the languages and sciences of 
the country. As he advanced in knowledge, his favour with his 


* The lives of Celebrated Travellers, Vol. I. (National Library, No. 
XI.) By James Augustus St. John. Colburn and Bentley. 








royal patron increased, honours were heaped upon him, and he was 
frequently employed in embassies, negociations, &c., demanding 
peculiar ability and discretion. So highly did Kublai Khan esteem 
the three Polos, that they had much difficulty in obtaining his per- 
mission to return to their own country; when at last they did so, 
none of their family or friends could recognize them. Their long 
absence had led to a belief that they were no more; their property 
was in the hands of their relations, and they were not disposed to 
part with it, 

‘On repairing to their own house,’ says the author, ‘in the 
street of St Chrysostom, they had the mortification to find them- 
selves entirely forgotten by all their old acquaintance and country- 
men; and even their nearest relations, who upon report of their 
death, had taken possession of their peer. either could not or 
would not recognize them. Forty-five years had, no doubt, 
operated strange changes in the persons of Nicolo and Maffio; and 
even Marco, who had left his home in the flower of his youth, and 
now returned after an absence of twenty-four years, a middle-aged 
man, storm-beaten, and bronzed by the force of tropical suns, must 
have been greatly altered. Besides, they had partly forgotten their 
native language, which they pronounced with a barbarous accent, 
intermingling Tartar words, and setting the rules of syntax at 
defiance. Their dress, air, and demeanour, likewise, were Tartarian. 
To convince the incredulous, however, and prove their identity, 
they invited all their relations and old associates to a magnificent 
entertainment, at which the three travellers appeared attired in rich 
eastern habits of crimson satin. When all he ests were seated, 
the Polos put off their satin garments, which they bestowed upon 
the attendants, still appearing superbly dressed in robes of ‘crimson 
damask. At the removal of the last course but one of the enter- 
tainment, they distributed their damask garments also among the 
attendants, these having merely concealed far more magnificent 
robes of crimson velvet. When dinner was over, and the attendants 
had withdrawn, Marco Polo exhibited to the company the coats of 
coarse Tartarian cloth or felt, which his father, his uncle, and 
himself, had usually worn during their travels. These he now cut 
open, and from their folds and linings took out so prodigious a 
quantity of rubies, sapphires, emeralds, carbuncles, and diamonds, 
that the company, amazed and delighted with the beauty and 
splendour of these magnificent and invaluable gems, no longer 
hesitated to acknowledge the claims of the Polos, who, by the 
same arguments, might have proved their identity with Prester 
John and his family.’ 

They could not have advanced any claims more likely to be 
acknowledged. They had only to make it clear that they did not 
want their property, and their right to it became incontestible. 
But, although the travellers had succeeded in proving their 
identity, their account of themselves during their absence from 
home gained little credit, and Marco, on his death-bed, was 
earnestly conjured by his relations, as he valued the salvation of his 
soul, to retract the passages in his book which were believed to 
be untrue. He replied that, so far from having been guilty of 
untruth or exaggeration, he had left untold the half of the 
wonderful things that he had seen.—There is an admirable edition 
of Marco Polo, with copious notes, by Mr Marsden. 


Ibn Batuta was ‘a native of Tangiers, in Northern Africa, of a 
restless disposition, a great lover of the marvellous, a little inclined 
to superstition, and having a great passion for seeing saints, which 
was, indeed, the chief object of his travels. Some of his saints pla) 
tricks which try his faith, and now and then he is driven to 
acknowledge that he doubts,—as in the instance of an individual, 
who professes to be in his fourth century, and to have the power 
of rendering himself invisible,—but he is by no means liable to the 
charge of incredulity. 

The next in succession, Leo Africanus, has, unfortunately, left 
but a very imperfect account of his travels, which is the more to be 
regretted, as he was ah accurate observer, and met with many 
romantic adventures. This article appears to us more biographical 
than any other in the volume. The most interesting, however, is 
the account of Pietro Della Valle, whose biography is, in a great 
degree, necessarily interwoven with his travels. His adventures 
are of the most romantic description, and lie seems to have been a 
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fit subject fer them. He was a man of strong passions,—not of 
violent ones: they did not rage and disappear, as violent passions 
are apt to do; but took deep and lasting root. He fell in love 
with a young lady from the frequent and glowing descriptions given 
of her, by a fellow traveller ; he married her, and she accompanied 
him in his travels, until ske fell a victim to the pestilential air of 
Gombroon. Though somewhat of an amazon, she appears to have 
been strongly attached to her husband, who, on his side, never 
recovered her loss. Anxious to bestow her remains in some place 
which should be easily accessible to him, and being about to return 
to his own country, he had her body embalmed, and eonveyed, in 
its coffin, in a travelling trunk. He had many d fficulties to 
encounter before this could be done, and yet greater in its convey- 
ance after these preparations had been accomplished, There. is 
something very touching in his appeal to the banditti. 

_& When they had advanced many days’ journey into the waste, 
and, beheld on, all sides nothing hut sandand sky, @ troop. of Arab 
rdbbers, who came scouring along the desert. upon their fleet barbs, 
adtichet and rifled their little caravan, and Della Valle saw himself 
aljeut to be deprived of his wife’s body, after having preserved it so 
long, and ed it safely over so many seas and mountains. In 
this fear he addressed himself to the banditti, describing the con- 
tents of the chest, and the motives which urged him so vehemently 
to desire its preservation. The Arabs were touched with compas- 
sion, The sight of the coffin erloneing the effect of his eloquence, 
interested their hearts; so that, not only did they respect the dead, 
and praise the affectionate and pious. motives, of the traveller, but 
also, narrowed, their demands; for they pretended to exact dues, 
not to rob, asid allowed the caravan to, proceed with, the greater 
part of its wealth, 

“On arriving at the port. of Alexandretta, another difficulty arose. 
The Turks would never have allowed a corpse to pass through the | 
castom-house, nor would the, sailors of the ship in which he | 
desired to embark for Cyprus, on, any account have suffered it to 
come on board, To over-reach beth parties, Pietro had the body 
enveloped in bales of spun cotton, upon, which be paid the regular | 
daty, and thus one further step, was gained.’ 

Another instance of his strong passions was less creditable to 
him. ‘To use the words of our anthor, he had, one day, ‘ the mis- | 
fortune,to fill into a violent passion, during. which, he kiled. his | 
cgachman ip the area before the church,’ This obliged him to 
leaxe. Rome fer a time, but murder not being much regarded there, | 
adi he: imgaeet favour with the Pope, it seems that he was very 
soon veeajled. We died at Rome in the year 1652. Popes have | 

very considerate on the subject of’ miurder. When it was | 
proposed to hang Benvenuto Cellivi for a peccadillo of that sort, | 
the Sovereign Pontiff declared against such a catastrophe; < for,’ | 
saj, he, “ Bevenuto is a. man of genius, and we cannot spare him.’ | 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, after commencing his travels, took up | 
the-trade of a jeweller, visited the diamond mines of India, and _ 
made an immense fortune, On his return to France, he disposed | 
of: some fine jewels, to the King, who grinted him a patent of 
nobility. He lived in a grand style, and, as it seemed, was a stran- | 
ger to, economy or the management of money. His immense 
wealth disgppeared, and when upwards of eighty, he again set forth 
to the East, in: hope of retrieving his. fortunes. by another specula- | 
tidn in diamonds. This is fine! A man of so large and hopeful a | 
spirit seems to have a right to spend his jewels. His fate is un- | 
known. Some believe that he was lost in a storm, others that he | 
was assassinated. Le was never heard of more. | 

‘The description of the diamond mart is curious, as representing 
the trade in these precious gems, conducted by mere boys :— 

‘The view of the ordinary: diamond mart was singularly pic- 
turesque. It was a large open space in the centre of the town, 
where you might every morning sec the sons of the principal mer- 
chants, from ten-to fifteen years old, sitting under a tree, with their 
digmand, balances and weights in small bags under their arms; while 
others, carnied large bays. of gold pagodas. When any person 
appeared with diamonds for sale, he was referred to the oldest of 
the lads, who was usually, the chief of the company, and transacted the 
business of the whole. The boy, having carefully considered the 
waterof'the gem, handed it to the lad who stood nearest him, who 
in, like mannampassed it to the next, and so on, until it had made 
the. circuit.of the whole, without a. word being spoken by any one. 
If, after, al}, he should, pay too dear for the diamond, the loss fell 
upon hiimi alone. In the evening they assorted the gems, and 
divided their gains, the principal receiving one quarter per cent. 
more thn the others.’ 

Francois Bernier, the pupil of Gassendi, and friend of Boileau 
and’Chapelle, termed by St Evremond, for his figure and polite 
conversation, the Genteel Philosopher, was a medical traveller, at 
one’ tine physician to the Great Mogul. He went through a variety 
of ‘dangers’ and hardships, among which was the plague; but 








years in tranquillity, occupied with various literary works, and sur. 
rounded by his friends, An English version of his travels has been 
lately reprinted with much elegance. 

We now approach our own times, consequently the persons men- 
tioned are more generally known ; so that, as we have already-run 
to great length, we shall not undertake to give them a more formak 
introduction. We cordially recommend the reader to procure the 
volume. Those who are familiar with the subjects it treats, will 
not be unwilling to have their memories refreshed; and those who 
are not, will be indebted to Mr St John for much entertainment, 
Few books are better calculated to excite a taste for reading, which 
often lies dormant in young minds, for want of some powerful inte- 
rest to give it u rousing shake. We should reckon the volume a 
valuable addition to a youthful library, and not out of place in any; 
and though we think it has scarcely enough of biography to warrant 
its title, we doubt not but it will be fully satisfactory to the reader; 
the rather, as he will consider how great must be the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information relative to the youth and domestie 
life of most of the persons concerned. 

We subjoin some further passages from the book :— 

‘A VALUABLE Priv1LEGk.—Having solemnly consulted his astro. 
logers, the Khan annually offered sacrifice to the gods and spirits of 
the earth, the ceremony consisting in sprinkling a quantity of white 
mare’s milk upon the ground with his own hands, at the same time 

raying for the prosperity of his subjects, wives, and children. 
Kublai Khan was in no danger of wanting milk for this sacrifice, 
since he possessed a stud of horses nearly ten thousand in number, 
all so purely white, that, like certain Homeric steeds, they might 
without vanity have traced their origin to Boreas, the father of the 
snow. Indeed much of this imperial nectar must have streamed in. 
libations to mother earth on less solemn occasions, since none 
but persons of the royal race of Genghis Khan were permitted to 


| drink of it, with the exception of one single family, named Boriat, 


to whom this distinguished privilege had been granted by Genghis 
for their prowess and valour,’ 

‘A Premicm ror Murper.—Previous to the Mongol conquests, 
these reckless savages (the natives of Karazan) were in. the habit 
of murdering in, their sleep such strangers or travellers as happened 
to pass through the country, from the superstitious belief, it is said, 
that the good qualities of the dead would devolve upon those who 
killed them, of which it must be confessed they stood in great need : 
und perhaps.from the better grounded conviction that they should 

lus, at all events, become the undoubted heirs of their wealth.’ 

‘Tar Art or Heatine.—Ignorance, priestcraft, aud magic 
being of one family. and thriving by each, other, are always found 
together. These savages (the natives of Kandandan) when attacked 
by disease, preferred the priest or the magician to the doctor. The 
priests hoping to drive disease out of their neighbour’s bodies by 
admitting the devil into their own, repaired, when called upon, to 
the chamber of the sick person; and there sung, danced, leaped, 
and raved, until a demon in the language of the initiated, or in 
other words, weariness, seized upon them, when they discontinued 
their violent gestures, and consented to be interrogated. Their 
answer, of course, was, that the patient had offended some god who 
was to be propitiated with sacrifice, which consisted partly in offerte 
ing up a portion of the patient’s blood, not to the goddess Phlebo- 
tomy, as with us, but to some member of the Olympian synod whose 
fame has not reached posterity. In addition to this, a certain nume 
ber of rams, with black heads, were sacrificed, their blood sprinkled 
in the air, for the benefit of the gods, and a great number of candles 
having been lighted up, and the house thoroughly perfumed with 
incense and aloes wood, the priests sat down with their wives and 
families to dinner; and if, after all this, the sick man would persist 
in dying, it was no fault of theirs. Destiny alone was to blame.’ 

* A GALLANT Prince.—These ladies (tbe licenced courtezans of 
Golconda) who were under the especial protection of the Monarch, 
appear to have been peculiarly devoted to their illustrious patron; 
for when his Majesty was upon one occasion returning to his capi- 
tal from Masulipatam, nine of these faithful servants contrived to 
imitate with their bodies the form of an elephant; four enacting the 
legs, another four the body, and one the proboscis, and receiving 
their prince upon their back, bore hin in triumph into the city.’ 

‘THe Diamonn Mines or Gotoonpa.—The discovery of these 
mines was made by a peasant, who, turning up the soil for the 
purpose of sowing millet, perceived a stall pointed sparkling stone 
at his feet, which he picked up, and carried to Golconda, where he 
found an honest ‘merchant, who disclosed to him. the value of his 
treasure. The discovery was soon rumoured about; merchants and 
speculators crowded to the spot, and gems of the most. extraordi- 
nary magnitude and beauty, the equal of which had never béeu 
seen, were dug up out of the earth of this plain, and among others, 
that famous diamond of Aurengzebe, which when rough weighed 
nine hundred carats.’ 

‘ JuGGLERS or Guzerat.—The first feat they performed was to 
make the chains with which their bodies were encircled red. hot, b 
means of an immense fire which they had kindled; and the touc 
of these they bore without shrinking, or seeming to feel anything 
beyond a slight inconvenience. They next took a small piece of 








returned to France while yet in the prime of life, and passed many 








wood, and having planted it in the earth, demanded of one of the 
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bystanders what fruit they should cause it to produce. The com- 
pany replied that they wished to see mai One of the jugglers 
then wrapped himself in a sheet, and crouched down to the earth 
several times in succession. Tavernier, whom all this diablerie 
delighted exceedingly, ascended to the window of an upper chamber, 
for the purpose of beholding more distinctly the whole proceedings 
of the ician, and, a rent in the sheet, saw him cut 
himself under the arms with a razor, and rub the piece of wood with 
his blood. “Every time that he rose from his crouching posture, 
the bit of wood grew visibly, and at the third time branches and 
buds. sprung out. The tree, which had now attained the height of 
five or six feet, was next covered with leaves, and then with 
flowers. At this instant an English clergyman arrived, the per- 
formance taking place at the house of one of our countrymen, and 
perceiving in what practices the jugglers were engaged, commanded 
them instantly to desist, threatening the whole ef the Europeans 

resent with exclusion from the holy communion, if they persisted 
in encouraging the diabolical arts of soreerers and magicians. The 
zeal of the hot-headed son of the church put a stop to the exhibi- 
tion, and prevented our traveller from beholding the crowning 
miracle.’ 

‘ CuameLeons.—Upon a sunny spot in the garden, he ( Kempfer) 
daily observed two delicate little chameleons, which, he was per- 
suaded, were delighted with his society; for at length one or other 
of them would follow him into the house, either to enjoy the 
warmth of the fire, or to pick up such crumbs as might fall from his 
table during dinner. If observed, however, it would utter a sound 
like the gentle laugh of a child, and spring off to its home in the 
trees.’ 

‘An Inrant Portep anp Preservep.—Over the river which 
flows by the city of Ahmedabad there was no bridge. The richer 
and more genteel part of the population passed the stream in large 
boats which plied continually for passengers, but the peasantry, 
who grudged or could ill afford the expense, swam over upon 
inflated goatskins; and when they happened to have their children 
with them, they were put into so many large earthen pots, which 
the swimmers pushed before them with their hands, A peasant and 
his wife crossing the river in this way with their only child in a pot 
before them, found about the middle of the stream a smal! sand- 
bank, upon which there was an old tree that had been rolled down 
by the current. Here, being somewhat exhausted, they pushed the | 

ot towards the tree, in the hope of being able to rest a moment, | 

ut before they had touched the bank, a serpent sprung out from | 
among the roots, and-iman instant glided into: the pot to the child. 
Stupified with fear and horror, the parents allowed the pot to float 
away with the current, and having remained half-dead at the foot 
of the tree for some time, found upon the recovery of their senses, 
that their child hed either sunk in the stream or floated, heaven 
ouly knew whither. The-little fellow in the pot and his serpent, 
however, sailed merrily down the river together, and had already 
roceeded about two leagues towards the sea, when a Hindoo and 

is wife, who were bathing upon the edge of the stream, saw the 
child’s. head peeping out of the pot. The husband prompted by 
humanity; immediately swam oct, and overtaking the child in his 
singular little nest, pushed it before him towards the shore. But no 
sooner was the act performed than he found bitter cause to repent 
that he had achieved it, for the serpent, which had harmlessly 
curled round his little fellow-voyager down the current, now darted 
from the pot, and winding itself round the body of the Hindoo’s 
child, immediately stung it, and caused its death. Supposing that 
Providence had deprived them of one child only to make way for 
another, they adopted the stranger and considered him as their own, 
But the strangeness of the event exciting great astonishment in the 
country, the news at length reached the real father of the child, who 
forthwith came and demanded his offspring. The adopted father 
resisted this demand; the affair was brought. before the king, who 
very properly adjudged the infant to its natural parent, though, by 
saving. its life, the other had certainly acquired some claim to it, 
the more especially, as.by effecting his purpose, he had accidentally 
rendered himself childless. 





A MEMORANDUM FOR CERTAIN DUKES AND MARQUISES, 
AND THEIR AGENTS, 
In books of chivalry, (says Dr Hurd, commenting: on: a passage 





in Spenser), the Giants were oppressive fendal lords; and every 
lord was to be met with, like the Giant, in his strong hold or castle. | 
Their dependants of a lower form, who imitated the violence of their | 
superiors, and had.not.their castles: but their lurking places, were 
the savages of romance. The greater lord was called a giant for 
his power; the less, a savage, for his brutality. All this is shadowed 
out of the gothic tales, and sometimes expressed in plain words. 


The object of the knight’s vengeance go indeed by the various names | 


of Giants, Paynims, Saracens, and Savages. But of what family 
they all are, is clearly seen, from the poet’s description. 


‘ What mister wight, quoth he, and how far hence, 
Is he, that doth to travellers such harmes ? 
He is, said he, a.man.of great defence; 
Expert in battell and in deeds of armes 5 
And more embolden’d by the wicked charmes 
With which his daughter doth him still support, 


Having great Lordships got and goodly furmes 





Through strong ession of his power extort, 
By which he scl chem holds and keepes with strong effort. 





And-dayly he bis wrongs encreaseth more : 
For nnn bee he lets. to pass that way 
ae Sage bri : oan he rich or poore,. 

e him makes his passage-penny pay ; 
Else he doth hold him backe or bemvonngs 
Hereto he hath a Groame of evil guise, 
Whose scalp is bare that bondage doth bewray, 
Which polls and peels the poore in piteous wize ; 
But he himself apea the mch doth tyrannize.’ 

Here we have the great oppressive Baron very graphically set 
forth: and the Groom of evil guise is as plain the Baron’s Vassal. 
The romancers, we see, took no great liberty with these respectable 
personages, when they called the one a Giant and the other « 


Savage. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


IlaymarxeT.—Romeo and Jaliet—Spring and Autumn—Peeping Tom. 
EnecisH Orera.—lrish Girl—Wanted, a Goveraess—The. Spring Lock. 











Havoreerner. 

We saw Miss Tayror’s Juliet last night. It is not SHWansPraRe’’; 
but it may compete with Miss Kemsne’s. SHaxspearn’s women 
are not to be had every day; and the worst of it is, that when they 
are to be had, or something that resembles them, the likenesses 
will not let themselves alone. They must still be adding something 
to please their looking-glasses. ‘Here is Miss TavLor, a sensitive, 
intelligent girl (to judge-by her face) who might have done any- 
thing with a lively character, bad her friends, or teachers, of ap- 
plauders known how to develop her own; but some twist or other 
jn her education has prevented’ her from having a proper faith: 
she thinks she must be still adding some conscious grace: she will 
not give herself up to a passion, and let it act for her; in which case 
it would supply all the graces which she fancies she gives it; she 
must meeds bolt her head, and pant, and keep a lachrymose and 
ever-trembling voice, and hurry a little bit, and stop short, and kick 
her train aside as if it was biting her,—in short, adopt all the little 
received tricks to which she ought to be superior; and the conse- 
quence is, that instead. of the Juliet she ought:ta:be, slie-is: cléver, 
artificial Miss Taytor, and liitle more. 

We think however that she abated her mannerism. a little last 
vight ; and we congratulate her upon it. What would we not have 
given, had one half of her Rosalind been as good as the ether ;— 
had the details been as good as the-general conception! and Juliet, 
—why could she not have given us. the cordial, passionate, natural, 
romantic girl at once, fresh borw out of childhood’s school into 
love’s, instead of the full-dressed consciousness.and. misgiving art of 
the Juliet theatrical >—However, the truth is, there is no Juliet on 
the stage, nor will there ever be till some new Mrs Jorpaw arises, 
who has all her nature and high gentility besides! When. shall we 
see such a phenomenon? The modern Juliets are not in a room 
of their own; they are not in their.own thoughts, not.in aidream of 
love and grief, no more thinking of their faces than of their new 
shoes; they are always on a stage. We wish, by the bye, that some 
substitute could be discovered of equal grandeur and less incon- 
venience for stage heroines, than their long trains. ‘They make a 
most impertinent interference with the legs of ladies in distress, and 
the latter seem to think so, by the manner in which they kick and 
whisk them about. 

Miss TayLor’s Juliet is. not so sustained an. effort of art as Miss 
Kembue’s. It wants the breadth and thorough confidence of the 
other’s family training, and would not tell so well in a large theatre ; 
but it has points which we think preferable to any in Miss Kem- 
BLE’s, because of this. very imperfection. When Juliet is’ to be 
perplexed, Miss TAYLOR seems more really so: there is not so 
mechanical a grandeur and wound-up theatrical tone in the decla- 
matory parts; and occasionally there: was a gentle natural sentence, 
a bit of failing voice, a little feminine cry of mixed patience and 
urgency, which Miss Keseue never gave us. There was a robust- 
ness throughout in Miss Kemstx’s Juliet, which did not argue the 
sensibility of the other. Miss Taytor’s best and worst points 
were shewn in the scene with her father. What we have just 
spoken of, was in those. Her worst.passage was where she plays 
the artifice upon him, and pretends that she has made up her mind 
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to the marriage. She did this in too earnest and sincere a tone. 
She ought to have shrunk more from the duplicity, like an honest 
girl, and affected as low and quiet a tone as possible. The major 
part of the performance was of the regular theatrical cast ; and the 
general delivery disfigured by too regular a tremble of the voice, 
which, by reason of its great beauty on occasion, becomes offensive 
and a trick when used always. Juliet should often speak in a per- 
fectly natural and simple tone; but with Miss Kempe she is 
always wound up to concert pitch; and with Miss Tay.or she is a 
great deal too much so. The new Juliet, however, met with con- 
siderable applause, though she had not a full house. 

Mr Coorenr, we fear, is the best Romeo on the stage, now that 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Donizetti's Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 
The Principat Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Gay, Mademoiselle Beck, 
Signor Rubini, Signor Deville, Signor De Angeli, and Signor Lablache. 
After which, M. DesHayes’s Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA BAYADERE. 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 


Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M.O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Operatic Comedy of 


THE RENCONTRE. 











Cuaries Kemsue has ceased to perform the character! For Mr 
WaAttack is never anything but a Mazzaroni, let him act what he 
may. But though Coorer is a clever actor, and there is something 
about him that we like to praise, it is hardly necessary to ‘add> 
that his Romeo is no Romeo. It is merely a sufferable piece of 
stage cleverness, for want of a better. We will venture to say he 
never once feels a piece of his author’s love or poetry, from begin- 


ning to end of the character; but is always Mr Cooper doing his _ 


best to look young and to shift his attitudes. 
Mr Vininec is a very miniature Mercutio: and Mrs Gisss, with 
all her talent, will not do the Nurse at all. She has too much 


invincible life in that buxom person of hers, and those round relish- | 


ing tones, and cannot contrive to be broken down. 
We thought to have added something to our yesterday’s article 
upon Ex.iston ; but must defer it till to-morrow. | 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Vrvw Fancy.—In the fifth sea he found a small island, of 
which the mountains were of crystal, through which glittered veins of the 
finest gold. They were covered with lofty ww trees, the frnit of which 
was also of pure gold. Towards evening, Belukia, to his great astonish- 
ment, remarked that the earth began to sparkle as the sky gréw dark. 
© Ah!” said he, ‘ this then is the isle of gold flowers, which [I have often 
heard described as a piece of the sun, which was broken off and fell in the 
sea, and yet produces gold and light."—-New Arabian Nights. 








HEALTH AND EXERCISE. 
He taught them love of toils ; toil which does keep 
Obstruction from the mind, and quench the blood ; 
Ease but belongs to us like sleep, and sleep 


Like opium is our medicine, not our food. Davevant. 





"THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Few can to things above their thoughts apply ; 
But who is he that cannot cast bis look 
On earth, and read the beauty of that book ? 
A bed of smiling flow’rs, a trickling spring, 
A swelling river. Sir Joun Beaumont. 


GHASTLY AND FINE. 
Heart thrilling groans first heard he round his bow’r, 
And then the scritch-owl with her loudest pow’r 
Labour'd her loathed note,—the forests banding 
With winds, as Hecate had been ascending. 
W. Browne. 


MERLIN’S CAVE. 
There the wise Meilia whilom wont (they say) 
To make his won, low underneath the ground 
In a deep delve, far from the view of day, 
That of no living wight he might be found, 
When so he counsell’d, with his sprites encompass’d round. 


And if thou ever happen that same way 
To travel, go to see that dreadful place : 
It is an hideous, hollow cave (they say) 
Under a rock, that lies a little space 
From the swift Barry, tambling down apace 
Amongst the woody hills of Dynevowr : 
But dare not thou, I charge, in any case 
To enter into that same baleful bower, 
For fear the wicked fiends should thee unwares devour. 


But standing high aloft, low lay thine ear, 
And there such ghastly noise of iron chains, 
And brazen cauldrons thou shalt rumbling hear, 
Which thousand sprites with long enduring pains 
Do toss, that it will stun thy feeble brains : 
And oftentimes great groans, and grievous stounds, 
When too huge toil and labour them constrains ; 
And oftentimes loud strokes and ringing sounds 
From under that deep rock most horribly rebounds.—Speenser. 


{This poetical and appalling description must be-finished with a violation 
grammar, forthe sake of arhyme! Yet it must be acknowledged, that 
singular number has been used in thesame manner by other great writers 
that day-} 


Madame de Merville, Miss Taylor. Justine, Mrs Humby. 
Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. Farren. Colonel de Courcy, Mr Cooper. 
Major Moustache, Mr Webster. Lieut. St. Leon, Mr B. Taylor. 
Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr V. Webster. Landlord, Mr Bishop. 
Pierre, Mr Harley. 
After which, z 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 
| Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss Sidney. Mrs Davis, Mrs Tayleure. 
| Colonel Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Brinda!. James, Mr Coates. 
| To which will be added the Petite Comedy of 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. Angelique, Mrs Ashton. 
Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. Von Grotius, Mt W. Farren. 
Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. Poppinoff, Mr Webster. 
To conclude with Bick erstarr’s Comic Opera of 
THE PADLOCK. 
Leonora, Miss Wells. Ursula, Mrs Tayleure. 
Leander, Mr B. Taylor. Don Diego, Mr Gattie. Mungo, Mr Webster. 
Scholars, Messrs Bartlett and V. Webster. 


7S agmmests The Marriage of Figaro; A Friend at Court; and High Life Below 
tairs. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





| An Original Drama, to be called 


THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


; Peggy, Miss Pincott. 
| Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. 


A Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic ‘Tragedy, entitled 
TOM THUMB. 

Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss Fer . 
Glumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry. 
King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 

Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘My heart with love is beating.’ 
Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 

Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 


To-morrow, A popular piece ; Military Tactics; and Master’s Rival. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Cosp’s Opera of 
THE StEGE OF BELGRADE. > 
The Seraskier, Mr Horn, 
And OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The favorite Operetta of 
WHO RULES? 
Caroline Vernon, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Come where the Aspens 
quiver,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 
Zulietta, Miss Dix. Cogi, Miss Andrews. Ist Female, Miss Ward. 
Solyman, MrG. Lejeune. Hagibee, Mr Marshall. Flannagan, Mr Hammerton. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Away, away to 
the mountain’s brow,’ and ‘ Those tinkling t ells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Dix. Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 


To conclude with Moncrierr’s Comic Extravaganza, called 
GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 
Miss Constantia Quixotte, Miss Dix. Mrs Deputy English, Miss Forster. 
Mrs ‘lo, Miss Andrews. Squalling Fan, Miss Weston. 
Mrs Drainemdry, Mrs Garrick. ‘irs Simpkins, Miss Beresford. 
Mrs Porous, Miss Brothers. Don Giovanni, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 
* Pray Goody please to moderate,’ ‘ {’ve kissed and I’ve prattlea,’ « Young Love,’ 
bs ese Song of ‘ Liberty!’ ‘Chanson d’Amour,’ ‘The Woodpecker,’ and 
* Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled |’ 
Leporello, Mr Green. Mr Deputy English, MrMunme. Popinjay, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Mr Florentine Finnikin, Mr Hammerton. Drainemdry, Mr Marshall. 
Simpkins, Mr Bedford. Porous, Mr Porteus. Nokes, Mr G. Smith. 














AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 





The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to g 

Jor it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The TatLer may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. ; 
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